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Jenny  Holzer,  Unex  Sign  #/.  selections  from  The  Survival  Series,  1983 
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Introduction 


This  exhibition  aims  to  examine  some  of  the  different  ways  in 
which  text  is  deployed  in  postwar  American  art.  Text  is  usually  regard- 
ed as  a  merely  formal  element  that  is  self-evident  and  accessible  to  all; 
it  is,  moreover,  in  our  visual  culture,  assumed  to  possess  a  transparent 
truth.  "Articulations"  proceeds  from  an  opposing  position:  that  text 
contains  multiple  readings,  and  that  it  is  a  material  within  a  broad  sys- 
tem of  signification,  no  more  autonomous  than  color,  shape,  or  form. 
Text  acts  as  a  visual  signifier  of  the  linguistic  structure  of  art.  The  exhi- 
bition examines  a  wide  range  of  formal  and  philosophical  applications 
of  text  in  contemporary  art  to  demonstrate  that  the  use  of  text  does  not 
indicate  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  metaphorical  qualities  of  the  writ- 
ten word,  but  rather  a  great  diversity  of  artistic  projects  and  aims. 

A  work  of  art  informed  by  text  is  read,  like  the  essays  in  this 
brochure,  by  individuals  whose  different  experiences  lead  them  to  con- 
struct different  interpretations  of  the  ideological  codes  within  the  text. 
This  emphasis  on  the  participation  of  the  viewer  is  reflected  in  the 
exhibition  as  well  as  in  the  essays.  We  also  propose  three  strategies  that 
can  be  deciphered  in  the  works  exhibited,  though  their  boundaries  are 
fluid  and  unfixed.  These  strategies  are  examined  in  the  essays,  each  of 
which  takes  a  different  position  on  how  language  and  text  are  treated 
in  art,  without  being  limited  to  a  single  strategic  mode. 

The  first  strategy  considered  is  that  of  tautology  or  self-reflexivity, 
through  which  artists  use  text  to  refer  back  to  text,  and  to  create  works 
of  art  that  point  to  their  own  making.  Manon  Slome  positions  this 
strategy  in  the  history  of  Conceptual  Art  and  in  a  subsequent 
hybridization  of  text  in  art.  The  second  strategy  is  of  text  as  docu- 
mentation, where  the  text  in  an  art  work  or  in  its  title  diagrams  and 
determines  how  the  work  is  realized  or  what  it  does.  Benedict 
Borthwick  situates  this  strategy  historically,  in  relation  to  sixties  and 
seventies  artistic  enterprises,  from  Minimalism  to  Process  Art.  The  third 
strategy  concerns  the  artistic  project  of  language  as  social  critique. 
Artists  wielding  this  strategy  not  only  embrace  text  as  a  means  of 


empowerment  or  self-representation,  but  also  unveil  and  deconstruct 
the  structuring  of  ideology  and  identity  in  language.  Lisa  Dent  dis- 
cusses this  strategy  and  traces  the  continuing  development  of  Phototext 
art  practices. 

The  video  component  of  the  exhibition  is  examined  by  Cylena 
Simonds,  who  demonstrates  the  even  greater  diversity  of  practices  in 
text-based  video  art.  Simonds  also  reveals  the  significant  exchanges 
between  video  and  visual  arts  projects.  Artists  who  cross  the  line 
between  these  media  are  shown  to  be  deconstructing  the  status  of  lan- 
guage as  well  as  representation. 

"Articulations"  is  first  and  foremost  a  collaborative  project,  one 
which  draws  on  the  collections  of  the  Whitney  Museum  and  the  Fisher 
Landau  Center  and  involves  four  co-curators.  The  ideas  and  disciplines 
informing  the  project  reflect  this  collaborative  mode.  We  have  been 
influenced  by  the  language  philosophies  of  Ludwig  Wittgenstein, 
Ferdinand  de  Saussure,  and  Roland  Barthes,  which  destabilize  tradi- 
tional notions  of  language  and  the  unified  subject.  The  prevalence  of 
these  language  theories  is  closely  tied  to  the  production  of  contempo- 
rary art.  In  the  end,  however,  the  exhibition  and  essays  are  neither  con- 
fined to  these  topics  nor  meant  to  represent  the  final  word. 

Benedict  M.  Borthwick 
Lisa  Dent 
Cylena  Simonds 
Manon  Slome 


Sol  LeWitt,  A  six-inch  (15  cm)  grid  covering  each  of  the  four  black  walls.  White  lines  to  points 
on  the  grids.  1st  wall:  24  lines  from  the  center;  2nd  wall:  12  lines  from  the  midpoint  of  each  of 
the  sides;  3rd  wall:  12  lines  from  each  corner;  4th  wall:  24  lines  from  the  center,  12  lines  from  the 
midpoint  of  each  of  the  sides,  12  lines  from  each  corner,  1976 


Edward  R.uscha,  Plenty  Big  Hotel  Room  (Painting  lor  tin-  AnuriaM  Indian),  1985 


An  I  For  An  Eye:   Strategies  of  Language  in 
Contemporary  American  Art 


Manon  Slome 


The  cross-fertilization  of  art  and  linguistics  in  the  second  half  of  this 
century  has  contributed  to  the  widespread  use  of  language  or  text  in 
the  visual  arts.  This  union  has  also  further  moved  the  discourse  of  art 
from  the  primacy  of  form  and  visuality  to  an  ever  increasing  empha- 
sis on  the  conceptual  dimension  of  art  as  language.  It  is  important, 
however,  to  recognize  that  very  different  strategic  uses  of  language  are 
being  employed  by  artists.  I  shall  examine  some  of  the  concepts  of  lan- 
guage which  inform  a  variety  of  projects  within  "Articulations:  Forms 
of  Language  in  Contemporary  Art"  and  discuss  the  implied  role  of  the 
spectator/reader  within  the  artistic  strategy. 

The  work  of  Lawrence  Weiner  and  Joseph  Kosuth  invokes  the 
Conceptual  practices  of  the  late  1960s  with  their  claims  to  abolish  all 
remnants  of  metaphorical  space  and  produce  an  inherently  democrat- 
ic, pragmatic  art  of  pure  idea,  documentation  and  proposal.  This 
version  of  declaratory  art  making  called  for  the  radical  dissolution  of 
the  unique  aesthetic  object  in  its  rarefied  setting  and  the  rejection  of 
the  model  of  the  heroic  artist  figure  in  relation  to  a  passive  viewer.  In 
its  stead,  the  viewer  was  now  conceived  as  a  participant  in  the 
completion  of  the  work.  As  Weiner  stated  in  1969: 

l.The  artist  may  construct  the  work/  2. The 
piece  may  be  fabricated/  3.  The  piece  need 
not  be  built/ 

Each  being  equal  and  consistent  with  the 
intent  of  the  artist,  the  decision  as  to  condi- 
tion rests  with  the  receiver  upon  the 
occasion  of  receivership 

Kosuth  maintained  that  linguistic  propositions  were  fundamental 
to  his  artistic  reformulations:  "Such  texts,  as  art,  initially  demystify 
themselves:  they  reorganize  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between  the 
'viewer'  and   the   work.      Rather   than   isolating   the   viewer   as   an 
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individual  faced  with  an  enigma  ('abstract'  art)  or  projecting  him/her 
into  another,  fictional  space  ('realism'),  such  work  connects  the  view- 
er/reader on  the  level  of  culture  through  the  language  of  the  text...." 
Though  both  these  statements  are  reminiscent  of  Roland  Barthes' 
"The  Death  of  the  Author"  (which  first  appeared  in  English  transla- 
tion in  Brian  O'Doherty's  Conceptual  issue  of  Aspen  Magazine, 
Fall/ Winter  1967),  the  experience  of  their  works  for  a  viewer  is  rad- 
ically different. 

Weiner's  phrases,  fragments,  and  propositions  are  the  material 
tools  of  his  expressions  of  the  idea  of  art.  Not  only  does  the  concep- 
tualizing process  of  art  occur  mostly  in  verbal  terms,  obviating  the 
need  for  an  aesthetic  object,  but  language  produces  the  freedom  of  a 
dematerialized  art, "the  most  nonobjective  thing  we  have  developed  in 
this  world."  Weiner's  word  works  are  not  site-specific  (although  there 
are  cases  which  tempt  one  to  say  that  they  should  be);  they  can  appear 
on  a  wall,  a  poster,  a  matchbox,  and  can  move  with  ease  from  one 
language  to  another.  But  though  they  may  begin  and  end  as  art 
propositions,  they  should  not  be  conceived  of  as  tautological.  The 
experience  of  "receiving"  Weiner's  words  involves  the  viewer/reader 
in  a  dialectical  relationship  with  the  materials,  dimensions,  sounds  and 
sights  which  the  artist's  words  or  their  absence  evoke,  resulting  in  a 
recreation  of  symbolic  space.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  his  project  is 
in  any  way  a  failure.  It  is  a  space  that  is  created  though  the  reader's 
cumulative  (the  use  of  "&"  and  "+"  is  frequent  in  his  work),  imagina- 
tive transformation  of  the  factual  or  sensory  information  provided. 

Here,  There,  &  Everywhere  (1989),  in  contrast  to  many  of  Weiner's 
more  materially  specific  and  sensory  works,  creates  an  aesthetic  of 
pure  space,  of  location  and  its  dispersal.  Although  Weiner  strongly 
rejects  being  called  a  poet,  it  is  hard  not  to  recall  the  traditions  of  con- 
crete poetry  when  looking  at  this  work.  The  experiential  quality  of 
the  piece,  as  location  is  alternately  focused  and  dispersed  (away  from 

IT  ALL)  HERE  THERE  &  EVERYWHERE  (BENEATH  IT  ALL)  HERE  THERE  & 
EVERYWHERE  (ALL  OVER  IT  ALL)  HERE  THERE  &  EVERYWHERE  (ABOVE 

it  all)  here  there  and  everywhere,  is  akin  to  being  in  an  envelope 
of  space. 

By  contrast,  Kosuth's  Five  Words  in  Green  Neon  (1965),  a  tautolog- 
ical meeting  of  idea  and  material,  leaves  the  viewer  outside  the  sensu- 
al experience  of  the  art  work,  which  remains  firmly  within  the  artist's 
control.  Using  Ludwig  Wittgenstein's  philosophy  of  language, 
especially  his  early  involvement  with  logical  positivism,  Kosuth  main- 
tains in  his  essay,  "Art  After  Philosophy":  "A  work  of  art  is  a  tautol- 
ogy in  that  it  is  a  presentation  of  the  artists  intention,  that  is,  he  is 
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saying  that  that  particular  work  is  art,  which  means,  is  a  definition  of 
art."  The  statement,  like  Five  Words  and  Kosuth's  dictionary  definitions, 
allows  for  no  possibility  of  subjective  penetration.  The  tautology  acts 
as  a  barrier  to  entry,  leaving  the  viewer  feeling  vaguely  frustrated  at  the 
tightness  of  the  work's  boundaries. 

For  Barbara  Kruger,  language  moves  from  the  self-referential 
realm  of  art  discourse  and  practice  into  a  strategic  use  of  language  as 
a  tool  for  deconstructive  social  critique,  highlighting  the  ideological 
nature  of  representation  and  its  function  in  supporting  particular  inter- 
ests, values,  and  systems  of  power.  Kruger's  work  deals,  on  a  variety  of 
levels,  with  themes  of  seduction.  The  billboard  scale  of  the  pieces,  the 
well-crafted  soundbites  and  silkscreened  typography  of  the  text,  are 
the  tools  of  Madison  Avenue,  of  the  mass  media,  of  what  Guy  Debord 
termed  the  "society  of  the  spectacle."  The  traditional  function  of  such 
tools  is  to  persuade,  to  seduce  the  individual  into  a  state  of  fantasy 
where  personal  need  and  memory  are  temporarily  laid  aside  in  the 
interests  of  the  larger  consumer  society's  demands  for  the  consump- 
tion of  commodities.  Kruger's  strategy  is  to  use  these  same  tools  in  the 
manner  of  detournement — an  appropriation,  then  deflection,  of  a  previ- 
ous articulation  or  purpose,  which  turns  representation  against  itself 
and  produces  a  political  strategy  of  double  reading.  Kruger's 
statements  disrupt  and  challenge  the  normative  and  ideologically 
weighted  methods  of  communication  which  permeate  the  social 
system,  while  still  allowing  those  very  methods  to  be  seen  under  the 
barrage  of  her  own  counter-strategies. 

In  Heart  (Do  I  have  to  give  up  me  to  be  loved  by  you?)  (1988),  a  pho- 
tograph of  an  exposed  beating  heart  is  silkscreened  onto  a  sheet  of 
vinyl  almost  9  1  /2  feet  square.  This  ungendered  organ  hovers  between 
its  own  clinical  reality  and  the  traditional  visual  representations  (with- 
in a  male-dominated  symbolic  order  from  which  woman  as  creator  has 
been  historically  absent)  called  to  mind  by  the  work's  text,  "Do  I  have 
to  give  up  me  to  be  loved  by  you?" — the  big-eyed,  big-breasted  cre- 
ation of  the  soap  or  comic  book  genre,  "Oh,  Brad,  I'll  do  anything...." 
The  text  is  full  of  what  Roman  Jakobson  called  "shifters,"  words  that 
constantly  shift  ownership  throughout  discourse  but  have  no  meaning 
beyond  it,  such  as  I,  Me, You,  etc.  In  Kruger's  usage,  these  shifters  sug- 
gest that  both  the  viewer's  and  speaker's  place  can  be  indefinite  and 
refuse  alignment  with  gender.  It  anticipates,  as  well,  the  presence  of 
an  active  viewer  who,  in  keeping  with  Kruger's  image/text  strategy  of 
attraction/repulsion  can  accept  or  refuse  the  address  of  the  work. 

This  being  said,  however,  the  responsibility  for  methods  of  distri- 
bution is  a  central  question  that  weighs  heavily  on  the  significance  of 
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Kruger's  art.  Her  incorporation  of  the  methods  of  Madison  Avenue 
pits  meaningful  content  against  politically  correct  image  and  tends  to 
reinscribe  her  production  into  the  very  specular  conventions  she  seeks 
to  undermine.  To  what  extent  then  does  Do  I  have  to  give  up  me  to  be 
loved  by  you?  address  her  own  institutional  support  system  as  well  as  the 
cannibalism  of  the  market  place  and  fulfill  Jean  Baudrillard's  reclassifi- 
cation of  art  as  seduction? 

In  Richard  Prince's  jokes,  such  as  the  handwritten  Untitled  (1986), 
appropriation  and  a  deliberately  low-powered  octave  of  design  are 
used  to  undermine  the  very  possibility  of  seduction.  As  Marjorie 
Welish  has  pointed  out,  Prince  participates  in  a  kind  of  iconoclasm  of 
his  own  subject.  He  asserts  that  nonsense  subverts  the  seduction  of  the 
art  object  just  as  it  subverts  the  so-called  universality  and  uncritical 
acceptance  of  the  seduction  joke.  Humor,  or  the  irony  that  is  subver- 
sive of  fixed  meanings,  can  be  seen  to  act  throughout  the  exhibition 
as  a  counterfoil  to  seduction  or  passive  consumption  in  that  it  enlists 
the  conspiracy  or  active  participation  of  the  viewer  as  a  fully  critical 
constituent  of  the  work's  completion  of  meaning.  In  works  such  as 
Christopher  Wool's  Untitled  (1990),  the  mutability  of  meaning  is  both 
method  and  content  of  the  work.  Wool  uses  a  rigid  grid  to  place 
letters  in  an  all-over  pattern,  suppressing  space  between  words  and 
breaking  them  up  in  an  arbitrary  way  without  regard  to  syllabic  logic. 
From  this  disruption  of  conventions,  the  viewer  must  participate  in  the 
constant  repression  and  reformation  of  meaning,  transposing  rundog 
into  the  victimization  of  UNDERDOG  and  the  psychological  state  of 
undon(e). 

In  the  paintings  of  Edward  Ruscha,  language  approaches  what 
Jakobson  has  called  the  palpability  of  signs.  Starting  with  the  banal  or 
ordinary  elements  of  daily  discourse,  Ruscha  infuses  his  works  with 
the  moods  and  atmospheres  of  his  pictorial  textures  or  surreal  back- 
grounds, taking  us  into  realms  of  experience  far  beyond  the  significa- 
tion of  the  originary  word(s).  In  Plenty  Big  Hotel  Room  (Painting  for  the 
American  Indian)  (1985),  he  plays  with  the  viewer's  expectation  of  lan- 
guage and  then  fails  to  provide  it.  (In  direct  contrast,  John  Baldessari's 
What  This  Painting  Aims  to  Do,  1967-68,  frustrates  the  expectation  of 
an  image  with  a  verbal  description.)  The  censored  text,  revealed  in 
Ruscha's  ironic  title,  mirrors  the  suppression  of  the  American  Indian 
from  American  history,  as  signified  by  an  American  flag  suspended 
motionless  in  a  sky  transplanted  straight  from  Giorgio  de  Chirico.This 
sense  of  a  world  emptied  out  or  run  down,  the  entropic  aspect 
YVe-Alain  Bois  has  referred  to  in  Ruscha's  work,  leaves  the  viewer  in 
the  stance  of  a  witness  to  the  consequences  of  revisionism. 
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Christopher  Wool,  Untitled,  1990 


This  century  has  seen  revolutionary  developments  in  the  field  of 
language.  A  substantive  view  of  language's  empirical  relationship  to  a 
world  of  independently  existing  objects  capable  of  discrete  classifica- 
tion has  been  destabilized  by  a  theory  of  language  as  a  conventional- 
ized system  of  signs.  In  America  in  the  1960s,  the  meeting  of  art  and 
linguistics,  particularly  the  structuralist  aspects  of  linguistic  theory 
(Ferdinand  de  Saussure,  Cours  de  linguistique  generate,  1906—11,  English 
translation  1959),  led  to  the  reformulation  of  the  nature  of  art  as  lan- 
guage to  which  I  have  referred.  Text  was  now  recognized  as  a  matrix 
of  visuality.  This  shift  in  emphasis  revived  in  America  an  interest  in 
Marcel  Duchamp,  interpreted  mainly  through  the  work  of  Jasper 
Johns  (and  Pop  Art,  in  general,  that  dealt  with  issues  of  typography), 
and  an  understanding  of  the  essentially  linguistic  nature  of  DuchampV 
gestures  and  propositions  based  on  a  Saussurian  model.  The  expansion 
of  this  dual  inheritance  is  the  focus  of  the  exhibition. 
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Robert  Smithson,  Non-site  (Palisades— Edgewater,  X.J./.  1968 


Referents  and  Reflection  in  Conceptual  Art 

Benedict  M.  Borthwick 


The  purportedly  disinterested  canon  of  postwar  American  modernism 
was  an  extension  of  Immanuel  Kant's  transcendental  philosophy.  Kant 
linked  ethics  with  aesthetics,  assuming  that  everything  has  a  preor- 
dained, irreducible  meaning  free  from  sociopolitical  determinations. 
This  ontological  condition  was  theorized  in  the  writings  of  Clement 
Greenberg  and  Michael  Fried,  whose  history  of  modernism  was 
constructed  retrospectively  as  an  inscription  of  their  own  ideas  into  a 
very  limiting  historical  canon.  Greenberg  and  Fried  prescribed  a 
Kantian  theory  of  self-legitimation  that  centered  around  specificity  of 
the  medium  used  and  the  autonomy  of  the  art  object.  Their  ideal 
object  (or  viewer)  was  to  be  actively  divorced  from  sociopolitical  con- 
ditions. This  theory  rejects  the  idea  of  the  production  of  art  as  a  process 
of  encoding  meaning  and  of  reception  as  its  decoding.  The  viewer  is 
constructed  here  as  one  who  is  inclined  to  pursue  an  intellectual  and 
moral  existence:  he  is  self-sufficient,  a  universal  subject  capable  of 
empowerment  if  he  has  the  will.  He — for  the  Enlightenment  dis- 
course is  a  masculinized  one — is  assumed  to  be  unbound  by  ties  such 
as  gender,  race,  sexuality,  and  class  experience;  a  viewer  free  from  lan- 
guage itself.  But  the  problem  with  intellectual  and  moral  discrimina- 
tion is  that  it  always  protects  its  interests  by  claiming  to  have  access  to 
truth.  And  the  problem  with  the  idea  of  an  originary  truth  is  that  it 
slips  beyond  explanation  into  tautology. 

Attempts  to  counter  the  metaphysical  unity  of  the  Enlightenment 
subject  can  be  found  in  much  of  the  art  of  the  late  1960s.  The  Kantian 
viewer  was  replaced  with  a  socially  constructed  subject,  one  that 
developed  the  analogous  relationship  between  the  constructions  of  the 
subject/object  with  language  and  its  construction  of  meaning.  Barry 
Le  Va  engaged  the  phenomenological  theory  of  perception  to  locate 
the  viewer  in  spatial  relation  to  the  art  object  and  site  of  display.  LeVa's 
sculpture,  conceived  as  a  continuous  process  of  production,  remains  as 
the  residue  of  his  activity.  In  Continuous  and  Related  Activities; 
Discontinued  by  the  Act  of  Dropping  (1967),  the  title  establishes  both  a  site 
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of  meaning  and  a  self- referential  explanation.  The  ongoing,  interrelat- 
ed activities  refer  to  the  artist's  engagement  with  the  institutionalized 
viewing  space  of  the  gallery,  where  the  continuous  production  of 
meaning  is  momentarily  fixed.  This  idea  of  meaning  being  in  constant 
flux  is  echoed  by  the  materials:  dropped  pieces  of  felt  and  panes  of  glass 
that  are  smashed  for  each  installation.  LeVa  cut  the  felt  into  strips  while 
continuously  walking  around  the  room.  They  remain  as  traces  of  his 
activity  dropped  onto  the  floor.  After  each  installation,  the  work  is 
cleared  away;  the  next  installation  takes  a  different  form,  and  a  different 
moment  is  fixed.  Each  installation  is  an  imprint  of  time  dropped  upon 
a  temporal  surface  (the  gallery  floor).  This  description  resembles  the 
definition  of  photography  as  an  imprint  of  light  upon  a  sensitive 
surface,  and  serves  a  similar  purpose.  The  indexicality  of  both  process- 
es is  linguistic,  referring  to  a  moment  that  is  signified  by  the  material 
trace  (installation  or  photograph);  significantly,  most  Process  Art  only 
remains  in  the  form  of  photographic  documentation. 

In  Non-site  (Palisades-Edgewater,  N.J.)  (1968),  Robert  Smithson 
acknowledges  the  site  of  display  and  the  viewing  subject,  creating  an 
exchange  of  signification  in  which  the  semiotic  index  refers  meaning 
out  of  the  institutional  setting  and  into  social  space.  The  map  acts  as  an 
indexical  shifter  that  dis-locates  the  idea  of  integrity  from  the  art 
object,  enforcing  a  recognition  of  absence  (from  the  site  on  the  map) 
where  one  expects  to 
find  an  elaboration  of 
meaning.  The  work  is 
never  wholly  manifest, 
and  its  interpretation 
requires  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  its  original 
site  of  excavation:  a  quar- 
ry in  Palisades,  New 
Jersey.  Meaning  is  moved 
out  of  the  institution's 
neutralized  phenomeno- 
logical  space  of  subjective 
consciousness  and  into 
the  social  domain  of 
industry  and  labor. 
Smithson's  work  speci- 
fied the  relationship  of  Robert  Smithson,  Non-site  (Palisades-Edgewater, 
the  art  object  to  a  social        N.J.)  (detail),  1968 
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The  above  map  shame   the  site  where  trap  rooks  (from 
the  Swedish  word  tra v •■>  meaning  "staire")  for  the  Honaite  were 
oolleetsd.   The  map  is  1tJ"  I  2".   The  dimensions  of  the  nap 
are  18  tines  (appro*. )  smaller  than  the  width  26'  and  length 
56"  of  the  Konslte.  The  Nonstte  la  56"  aigh  with  2  olosed 
sides  26"  X  56"  and  two  slatted  sides  36"  I  56"  —  there  are 
eight  8"  slats  and  sight  8"  openings.   Slte-seleotion  was 
baesd  on  Christopher  J.  Sobuberth'e  The  geology  of  New  Tori 
City  and  Environs  —  See  Trip  C,  Page  232,  "The  Bldges*.   On 
the  site  are  the  traces  of  an  old  trolly  system  that  connected 
Palisades  Amusement  Parle  wltn  the  Bdgewater-  125th  St.  ferry. 
The  trolly  was  abolished  on  August  5,  1938.   Wnat  was  onoe  a 
straight  track  has  become  a  path  of  rocky  oroga  —  the  sits 
nas  lost  its  system.   The  ollffe  on  the  map  are  olear  cut 
contour  lines  that  tell  us  nothing  about  the  dirt  between  the 
rocks.   The  amusement  park  rests  on  a  rook  strata  known  as 
"the  onilled-toae".   Instead  of  putting  a  work  of  art  on  sobs 
land,  some  land  is  put  into  the  work  of  art.   Between  the  sits 
and  ths  H omits  one  may  lapse  into  plaoes  of  little  organisation 
and  no  direotlon. 
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site,  but  in  doing  so  it  demonstrated  Minimalism's  self-othering  desire: 
the  patronizing  tendency  to  use  modernism's  anti-ideal,  the  industrial 
worker,  as  role  model.  Here,  although  the  Enlightenment  subject  is  dis- 
placed, he  maintains  his  masculinity. 

The  stylistic  account  of  Minimalism  as  a  drive  toward  reduction  is 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  Minimalist  revision  of  Greenbergian  mod- 
ernism, although  this  may  be  the  reason  that  it  was  institutionalized  so 
quickly.  Although  they  remained  within  Greenberg's  vocabulary, 
artist-critics  like  Robert  Morris  and  Donald  Judd  did  not  simply 
reduce  what  he  said  to  formal  analyses  of  essence  and  autonomy. 
Although  their  methodology  was  flawed  in  their  use  of  mass-produced 
industrial  materials  (cold-rolled  steel,  felt),  for  which  they  relied  on 
Greenberg's  medium-specific  essentialism  to  connote  industry  and  the 
working  class,  they  also  reopened  the  possibility  of  an  avant-garde 
practice  that  was  socially  or  politically  engaged.  However,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  understand  that  the  dispute  between  this  active  engagement  and 
the  basis  of  American  modernism  (as  a  retreat  from  the  sociopolitical) 
remained  unresolved  within  modernism's  cultural  elite,  each  faction 
attempting  to  redefine  the  terms  of  debate  rather  than  abolish  them 
altogether. 

These  concerns,  centered  around  Minimalism,  were  followed 
through  in  much  of  the  work  that  was  subsequently  produced: 
Lawrence  Weiner's  medium  of  choice,  the  book,  and  Dan  Graham's 
magazine  texts  had  egalitarian  promise,  subverting  the  distribution 
channels  that  the  art  object  still  depended  on.  However,  these  were  also 
read  as  embodying  a  purely  reductive  tendency.  In  1968,  Graham's 
Homes  for  America  (1966)  was  published  in  Gregory  Battcock's  antholo- 
gy Minimal  Art  as  a  series  of  photographs,  implying  that  its  relationship 
to  Minimalism  was  one  of  strictly  formal  correspondence.  The  mod- 
ernist preoccupation  with  form  as  total  content  localized  meaning  to 
inside  the  picture  frame.  By  moving  beyond  the  frame  and  into  social 
space,  Le  Va's  phenomenology,  Smithson's  indexical  sign,  and  Graham's 
written  texts  can  all  be  regarded  as  attempts  to  raise  questions  about  the 
role  of  the  viewing  subject.  They  fracture  the  univocal,  authoritarian 
logic  of  high  modernist  transcendentalism  by  remaining  critical  in  their 
treatment  of  language  and  in  their  engagement  with  the  viewer.  What 
was  not  understood  about  this  logic  was  that  it  could  only  be  broken 
by  a  radically  different  notion  of  art,  which  did  not  focus  on  the  form 
art  took,  but  on  the  way  the  ideas  were  linguistically  constructed. 

In  Joseph  Kosuth's  early  work,  the  idea  that  uncorrupted,  or  total 
meaning  could  be  produced  by  replacing  the  image  with  text  relied  on 
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the  understanding  that  language  is  utterly  transparent.  To  construct 
language  in  this  manner  denies  that  there  is  any  system  of  signification; 
the  meaning  of  a  word  (or  thing)  is  clearly  transposed  at  the  moment 
of  its  utterance  (or  perception).  Kosuth's  scientistic  investigations  were 
based  on  Wittgenstein's  model  of  logical  positivism,  developed  in 
Vienna  during  the  interwar  years  as  a  left-wing  response  to  the 
irrationalist  rhetoric  of  fascism.  In  the  mid-1960s  it  served  to  counter 
the  metaphysical  claims  of  modernism.  It  declared  that  only  those 
statements  that  conform  to  the  rules  of  a  logical  proposition  could  be 
said  to  have  meaning,  a  claim  that  ignored  the  constructed  relation  of 
signifier  to  signified.  In  the  Titled  (Art  as  Idea  as  Idea)  series  (1966-68), 
Kosuth  presented  photostatic  dictionary  definitions  of  single  words  in 
which  early  Wittgenstein  was  fused  with  a  basic  understanding  of  the 
Duchampian  ready-made  as  a  nominal  act,  resulting  in  the  "intellec- 
tual ready-made."  These  works  proposed  that  by  the  evacuation  of 
form,  and  its  replacement  with  an  absolute  definition,  one  would  reach 
the  essence  of  things. 

In  1965,  Kosuth  presented  Five  Words  in  Green  Neon,  an  utterly 
self-reflexive  work  that  is  a  sentence  of  five  words,  made  of  neon  that 
is  green.  The  form  reflects  the  content,  which  reflects  the  form,  and  so 
on.  The  inherent  hermeticism  in  these  propositions  is  profoundly 
authoritative,  focusing  on  the  end  product.  As  a  statement  of  fact  it 
demands  passive  acceptance  from  the  viewer,  in  much  the  same  way 
that  a  Reinhardt  painting  does.  In  this  respect,  Kosuth's  early  work  is 
a  totalizing  system  of  closure:  through  its  denial  of  engagement  in  the 
construction  of  meaning,  it  demands  a  passive  viewing  subject.  By  iso- 
lating each  concept  and  giving  a  definition,  he  fulfilled  the  modernist 
doxa  of  art  that  was  supposedly  self-sufficient  and  autonomous.  This 
reversion  to  Winckelmann's  ideal  form  (of  art  work  or  viewer)  was  a 
conservative  embodiment  of  modernist,  even  Enlightenment  tautolog- 
ical theory,  in  which  the  authoritarian  voice  of  modernism  shouts 
louder  than  much  of  its  declared  canon. 

A  piece  which  functions  along  similar  strategic  lines,  but  in 
content  and  references  is  completely  removed  from  Kosuth,  is  Martha 
Rosler's  The  Bowery  in  two  inadequate  descriptive  systems  (1974—75).  The 
semiotic  referentiality  between  the  text  panels  and  the  images  mas- 
querades in  the  form  of  high  Conceptualism.  However,  these  two 
components  mutually  undermine  each  other.  Each  of  the  twenty-four 
panels  is  made  up  of  two  parts:  slang  descriptions  of  drunks,  and  a  pho- 
tograph of  an  empty  doorway,  littered  with  empty  bottles.  Where 
Kosuth  makes  au  authoritarian  statement  about  an  essence,  leaving  the 
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viewer  to  accept  a  given  definition,  Rosier  fills  that  absence  dialectical- 

ly  by  presenting  an  image  of  emptiness  with  a  fragmented,  incomplete 
suggestion.  The  index  for  the  work  is  no  longer  the  physical  relation- 
ship between  site  and  photographic  image:  it  comes  from  the  accom- 
panying text.  The  verbal  descriptions  mix  derogatory  and  endearing 
phrases  for  drunks,  refusing  the  vaudeville  sentimentalization  of  home- 
lessness  of  "Underneath  the  Arches" — the  song  used  by  Gilbert  and 
George  in  their  Singing  Sculpture  (1971).  The  denial  of  any  figures  in 
the  images  negates  the  nostalgic  tendency  in  the  social  documentary 
work  of  Walker  Evans.  The  very  idea  of  completeness  is  challenged  in 
this  work,  from  the  formal  level  where  representation  is  made  through 
fragments,  to  the  title's  acknowledgment  of  signification  as  the  site  of 
meaning-construction  rather  than  of  the  mutual  inadequacies  of  ver- 
bal/visual articulation.  The  emphasis  of  modernism  had  been  on  the 
"surface,"  taut  and  illusory,  which  gives  way  to  a  shattering  of  the  idea 
of  art  as  ideal.  Its  history  becomes  one  of  fragmentation  and  neglect: 
the  spectacular,  Utopian  cosmopolis  is  an  unsustainable  myth  in  the  face 
of  urban  reality. 

These  last  two  examples  provide  radically  different  notions  of 
self-referentiality  or  self-reflexivity.  The  two  terms  tend  to  be  used 
interchangeably,  but  it  may  be  worthwhile  to  consider  some  of  the 
semantic  details  of  each  one.  Rosler's  work  functions  self-re/ercHfially: 
while  there  is  a  circularity  between  the  image  and  the  text,  image  and 
text  only  have  meaning  outside  their  internal  economy.  The  referent  is 
the  idea  (or  thing)  that  a  word  (or  image)  signifies:  the  internal  mean- 
ing combines  to  refer  to  the  social  conditions  of  the  disadvantaged,  and 
the  lack  of  any  supporting  state  welfare  system.  Five  Words  in  Green 
Neon  functions  self-re/fcxively:  the  internal  relations  are  circular,  and  the 
meaning  is  internalized,  reflecting  back  upon  the  fact  of  its  own  exis- 
tence in  a  constant  cycle  of  refused  elaboration.  There  is  no  relation- 
ship to  the  conditions  of  meaning-production.  It  is  a  self- validating 
statement  of  fact:  what  you  see  is  what  you  see. 

These  examples  are  not  meant  to  prescribe  an  interpretative 
method.  The  difference  between  these  definitions  may  seem  slight,  but 
in  light  of  the  dissimilar  projects  that  are  interchangeably  referred  to 
under  these  terms  there  is  an  important  methodological  distinction. 
This  distinction  is  not  specific  to  work  that  uses  text,  but  to  any  signi- 
fying process,  and  as  such  is  central  to  language  and  its  articulation. 
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The  meaning  of  a  text  within  the  visual  arts  is  not  defined  by  what  is 
visually  present.  The  text-based  artwork  must  be  considered  in  the 
context  of  political,  social,  economic,  historical  and  cultural  produc- 
tions in  existence  at  the  moment  in  which  it  was  created  and  received. 
One  of  the  visual  strategies  developed  by  artists  aware  of  this  consider- 
ation has  come  to  be  known  as  Phototext  art — the  juxtaposition  of 
written  texts  with  photographic  images  as  a  means  of  questioning 
social  and  political  interpretations  of  photographs  and  the  adequacy  of 
visual  language. 

In  the  study  of  the  work  of  African- American  artists,  the  basis  of 
Phototext  work  calls  attention  to  the  theoretical  constructs  of  the 
Harlem  Renaissance  of  the  1920s  and  1930s,  which  investigated  the 
political  and  social  implications  of  representations  of  African- 
Americans.  At  that  time,  in  the  absence  of  widespread  opportunities  to 
market  their  art,  African-American  artists  concentrated  on  developing 
institutions  (primarily  art  departments  at  the  historically  Black 
colleges).  It  was  not  until  the  late  1960s  that  a  Black  identity  politic  in 
the  visual  arts  was  asserted,  just  as  larger  numbers  of  African-American 
students  trained  in  Western  art  history  were  entering  the  field  and 
nonacademic  institutions  for  the  study  of  African-American  art  were 
being  established. 

Concurrently,  Minimalism  was  giving  way  to  the  Conceptual  and 
Feminist  art  practices  of  the  1970s,  which  took  up  the  notions  of  the 
political  and  social  content/context  of  objects  and/or  the  art  object 
itself.  Various  projects  were  carried  out  within  this  theoretical  climate. 
Martha  Rosler's  The  Bonny  in  two  inadequate  descriptive  systems 
(1974-75)  consists  of  black-and-white  photographs  of  downtown  New- 
York  alongside  various  descriptive  words.  The  artist's  cynicism  toward 
the  ability  of  word  or  image  to  accurately  represent  an  essential  reality 
is  indicated  not  only  by  the  title  of  the  work,  but  by  the  absence  of  the 
individuals  alluded  to  in  the  words.  In  this  way,  Hosier  recognizes  her 
inability  to  sufficiently  represent  the  Bowery  denizens,  individuals  who 
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have  no  access  to  the  means  of  representation. 

John  Baldessari  turned  his  critique  of  the  art  object  to 
photographs,  believing  that  painting  could  only  be  "read"  by  the  elite, 
educated  viewer.  Two  Languages  (Begin)  (1989)  represents  Baldessari's 
later  contribution  to  Phototext,  in  which  there  was  a  shift  from  the 
didacticism  of  his  work  of  the  1970s  to  a  more  socially  engaged  analy- 
sis of  the  photograph  as  text.  Baldessari  eliminates  the  subjects  of  the 
photographs  by  painting  circular,  colored  dots  over  their  faces,  enabling 
him  to  erase  the  presence  of  those  identities  and  thereby  disconnect  the 
viewer  from  complete  engagement  with  the  image. 

By  the  1980s,  with  the  institutionalized  investigation  of  the  impli- 
cations of  race,  gender,  and  class  on  cultural  production  firmly  in  place, 
the  predicaments  of  women  and  artists  of  color  became  the  basis  for 
much  critical  discourse,  which  was  examined  in  a  significant  number 
of  exhibitions.  It  was  within  this  context  that  Lorna  Simpson's 
Phototext  work  emerged.  Formally  and  conceptually,  her  work  shares 
some  of  the  concerns  of  Rosier  and  Baldessari,  but  it  is  the  inclusion 
of  African-American  imagery,  literature,  and  criticism  that  represents 
Simpson's  contribution  to  Phototext  work  in  the  1990s. 

After  completing  her  education  among  some  of  the  most  active 
Conceptual  artists  in  Southern  California,  Simpson  exhibited  at  a  num- 
ber of  institutions  such  as  Just  Above  Midtown,  which  was  concerned 
with  the  particular  interests  of  African-American  artists,  and  The 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  which  has  been  committed  to  the  mainstream 
art-historical  canon.   Outline  (1990)  includes  two  panels,  each  contain- 
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ing  photographs  and  words.  One  photograph  is  of  braided  hair 
configured  in  a  rectangle.  The  second  shows  a  Black  woman,  from  just 
below  her  shoulders  to  the  top  of  her  head,  with  her  back  to  the 
viewer.  Words  are  presented  on  plaques  and  placed  against  both  the 
braided  hair  and  the  woman's  body.  Reading  from  left  to  right,  the 
word  play  begins  with  "back"  on  the  left  and  offers  a  choice  of  five 
endings:  "lash,"  "bone,"  "ground,"  "ache,"  and  "pay." 

The  image  of  the  Black  woman  was  featured  in  much  of  Simpson's 
earlier  work,  and  as  such  it  shifted  the  critique  of  photographic  repre- 
sentation specifically  to  the  image  of  the  Black  female  body.  This  chal- 
lenge is  similar  to  that  taken  up  by  African-American  artists  such  as 
Meta  Vaux  Warrick  Fuller  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  Elizabeth 
Catlett  during  the  1960s.  Fuller  and  Catlett  reconciled  their  educa- 
tional training  in  Western  art  (Fuller  with  Rodin,  Catlett  with  Grant 
Wood)  with  their  own  concerns  about  defining  an  African-American 
identity  to  challenge  the  prevailing  images  of  the  black  woman. 
Simpson's  images  are  often  politicized  in  a  more  subtle,  seductive 
manner. 

Simpson  never  allows  the  viewer  access  to  the  faces  of  her  subjects. 
Instead,  she  attempts  to  generate  meaning  through  the  word  play  con- 
tained in  the  plaques.  Both  Joseph  Kosuth's  and  Baldessari's  use  of  the 
written  word  has  been  read  through  the  philosophy  of  Ludwig 
Wittgenstein,  whose  investigation  of  "language  games"  explicates  the 
power  relationships  implied  by  language.  However,  where  Kosuth's 
Five  Words  in  Green  Neon  (1965)  employs  a  tautological  use  of  language, 
Simpson  resists  logical  constructions.  Her  words  ask  the  viewer  to 
assume  responsibility  for  completing  the  phrases  and  thereby  partici- 
pate in  creating  the  work's  meaning.  While  Simpson's  work  indicates  a 
knowledge  of  Kosuth's  and  Baldessari's  synthesis  of  Wittgenstein's 
postulations,  it  is  also  informed  by  the  literature  and  criticism  of 
African-American  writers  such  as  Ralph  Ellison,  Zora  Neale  Hurston, 
Ntozake  Shange  and  Henry  Loins  Gates,  Jr.  In  his  book  The  Signifying 
Monkey:  A  Theory  of  Afro-American  Literary  Criticism  (1988), Gates  argues 
that  contemporary  Western  literary  criticism  poses  questions  that  had 
been  addressed  earlier  through  various  cultural  traditions.  This  pivotal 
text  and  the  breadth  of  published  research  which  surrounded  it  gave 
new  clarity  to  the  works  of  artists  like  Simpson,  which  were  initially 
perceived  .is  either  extensions  of  Conceptual  photography  or  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  a  unique  African- American  aesthetic.  In  her  medi- 
ation of  both  critical  systems,  Simpson's  work  represents  the  confluence 
of  American  interests  which  lias  been  integral  to  the  reception  of 
her  work. 
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Simpsons  Phototexts  have  largely  been  read  as  a  critique  of  power 
and  therefore  equated  with  the  work  of  Barbara  Kruger  and  Pat  Ward 
Williams.  Kruger's  Untitled  (Pledge)  (1  (>S8)  uses  a  declarative  statement 
through  which  she  assumes  the  voice  of  authority.  On  the  other  hand, 
Kruger's  Heart  (Do  I  have  to  give  up  me  to  be  loved  by  you?)  (1  ^SSj  has  a 
submissive  voice  which  seems  to  struggle  with  maintaining  self 
identity.  Williams,  in  her  Accused / Blowtorch / Padlock  (1986),  provides  an 
emotional  use  of  text  similar  to  Kruger's  Heart.  She  places  a  photo- 
graph of  a  lynching  (she  discovered  it  in  an  issue  of  Life  magazine  while 
doing  research)  within  her  own  chalk-written  words.  The  words  read 
as  the  enraged  scrawls  of  an  anguished  witness  demanding  that  those 
responsible  be  brought  to  justice. 

Simpson's  critique  of  power  is  neither  declarative  nor  emotionally 
assertive.  The  text  of  Outline  is  autonomous  and  remains  aloof  and 
open-ended.  This  seeming  indifference  arouses  a  desire  to  reconcile  the 
work,  focusing  attention  back  to  the  images  of  the  woven  hair  and  the 
black  female  body.  Through  these  means,  Simpson's  examinations  of 
power  relations  surface.  After  all,  with  recognition  comes  strength  and, 
ultimately,  influence. 

The  Phototext  work  in  "Articulations"  represents  the  formal 
similarities  between  artists  with  varying  theoretical  points  of  reference. 
Whether  the  discourse  invoked  be  postmodernist,  feminist,  grounded 
in  explicit  narrative  or  attempting  to  subvert  testimonial  voices,  the 
works  presented  share  an  interest  in  the  political  and  social  implications 
of  visual  art.  The  artists  are  refusing  closed  meanings.  Our  task  as  view- 
ers is  to  continue  to  cross  the  boundaries  of  interpretation. 


Lorna  Simpson,  Outline,  1990 


Addressed  and  Unclothed 

A  Manifestation  of  Text  in  Video  Art 

Cylena  Simonds 


Language  in  the  form  of  text  has  always  had  a  prominent,  albeit  a 
constantly  changing,  role  in  video  art,  whether  as  script,  monologue, 
dialogue,  or  title  cards.  Text,  defined  as  written  words,  has  different 
roles  as  well  as  different  uses  in  video  as  in  all  art  production.  The  early 
uses  of  text  in  video  were  largely  influenced  by  text's  function  in  silent 
film,  avant-garde  experiments  in  film  art  in  the  1920s,  and  later  in  the 
practices  of  Conceptual  visual  art.  For  example,  in  the  film  work  of 
Surrealists  such  as  Salvador  Dali,  Man  Ray,  Luis  Bunuel,  and  Marcel 
Duchamp,  text  began  to  be  incorporated  as  a  tool  for  challenging  the 
viewer  and  adding  layers  of  meaning  that  were  not  or  could  not  be 
conveyed  in  the  images.  Rather  than  appear  as  intertitles  for  dialogue 
or  narrative  development,  text  was  manipulated  the  way  images  were — 
to  create  unusual  juxtapositions. 

Portable  video  cameras  were  developed  in  the  1970s  in  the  US, 
and  Conceptual  artists  were  widely  attracted  to  the  medium's  potential 
for  direct  address,  mass  dissemination,  and  its  apparent  disposal  of  the 
marketable  art  object.  Video,  unlike  film,  allowed  for  intimate  one-on- 
one  interaction  with  the  viewer,  could  be  shown  at  spaces  outside  the 
art  world  (at  home  or  on  television),  and  could  not,  because  of  its 
potential  to  be  illegally  copied,  be  commodified  and  collected  like 
other  work.  Conceptualism,  however,  did  not  take  into  account  its 
own  dependence  on  arts  institutions  or  how  these  institutions  reflect 
Western  society's  systemic  racism,  sexism,  and  homophobia. 
Simultaneously,  feminist,  postcolonial,  and  other  oppositional  art  prac- 
tices began  to  examine  the  heterosexist  systems  of  cultural  representa- 
tion by  tapping  video's  potential  for  deconstructing  dominant  media 
representations.  These  endeavors  most  certainly  influenced  each  other 
at  the  time  of  their  production,  but  the  historical  trajectory  this  may 
imply  (Conceptual  art  enabling  Feminist  art  enabling  "Other"  art)  is 
misleading.  Conceptual  art  was  accepted  by  art  institutions  because  of 
its  formal  conventions,  which  some  feminist  and  oppositional  art  prac- 
tices  shared.    This  is  what  permitted  the  work  to  infiltrate  the  very 
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structures  it  critiqued.  The  strategic  role  of  text  in  these  discrete  but 
overlapping  projects  is  often  to  explore  the  potential  of  direct  address 
to  the  viewer  and  uncover  the  hidden  mechanisms  of  communication. 
All  these  practices  negotiate  the  codes  and  conventions  of  language  and 
confront  the  viewer  with  alternating  tactics  of  disclosing  information 
and  making  proclamations. 

Incorporating  text  into  Conceptual  video  art  was  an  easy  union. 
The  video  work  of  Vito  Acconci  and  John  Baldessari  reflects  the 
experiments  they  carried  out  in  other  art  forms  (for  example, 
Baldessari's  What  This  Painting  Aims  To  Do,  1967—68).  Their  project 
investigated  the  psychological  implications  of  self-reflection,  introspec- 
tion, and  identification.  Acconci's  Open  Book  (1974)  continues  his 
explorations  of  intimacy,  confession,  and  public  versus  private  self  by 
directly  addressing  the  viewer.  Repeating  the  promises  "I'm  open. 
Come  in.... You  can  do  anything  with  me.  Come  in.  I  won't  stop 
you...,"  Acconci  employs  language  to  reveal  its  implicit  sexual  conno- 
tations. Similarly,  Baldessari's  ironic  uses  of  text  challenge  the  claims  of 
the  accessibility  of  language,  particularly  in  Baldessari  Sings  LeWitt 
(1972).  Here  Baldessari  parodies  the  proclamations  of  his  peer  about 
Conceptual  practice-as  well  as  his  own  involvement— by  singing  Sol 
LeWitt  s  manifesto,  "Sentences  on  Conceptual  Art,"  to  the  tunes  of 
familiar  popular  songs.  These  works,  which  analyze  representation, 
communication,  or  self-expression,  exemplify  video  art's  dependence 
on  language  whether  or  not  text  is  visible. 

While  the  video  projects  of  Acconci,  Baldessari,  and  other 
Conceptual  artists  revealed  the  psychological  impact  and  assumptions 
of  authority  within  the  medium,  they  did  not  address  the  ideological 
structures  in  Western  society,  specifically  as  reproduced  in  commercial 
television,  which  infiltrate  all  attempts  at  representation.  Martha  Rosier 
is  a  pioneer  of  what  came  to  be  the  project  of  many  feminist  artists 
working  in  video,  a  project  characterized  by  filmmaker  and  theorist 
Laura  Mulvey  as  decrypting  the  patriarchal  system  of  representation 
and  deconstructing  normalized  linguistic  systems  that  create  and 
perpetuate  marginal  communities.  In  Semiotics  of  the  Kitchen  (1975), 
Rosier  humorously  resists  notions  of  the  passivity  of  the  domestic  space 
in  a  lexicon  of  repressed  anger.  In  a  deadpan  performance  she  holds  up 
one  kitchen  utensil  after  another  and  acts  out  its  function  in  a  pecu- 
liarly violent  interpretation.  Rosler's  If  it's  too  bad  to  be  true,  it  could  be 
DISINFORMATION  (1985)  examines  the  language  used  in  broadcast  tele- 
vision news,  highlighting  the  contradictions  and  suggesting  that  the 
broadcasts  are  intentionally  incomprehensible.    This  piece  poignantly 
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Still  from  Juan  Downey,  Shifters,  1984 


uncovers  the  ideological  motives  of  the  Reagan  administration  that 
shaped  news  coverage  of  world  events  during  the  1980s.  Central  to  this 
and  Rosler's  other  projects  (The  Bowery  in  two  inadequate  descriptive 
systems,  1974—75,  is  another  example)  is  the  belief  that  communication 
is  possible  and  language  can  be  used  to  illuminate  as  well  as  to  obscure. 
Deconstructive  strategies  such  as  these  acknowledge  the  multiple 
readings  available  in  a  given  text.  They  attempt  to  disclose  and  to 
undermine  the  status  quo  through  the  absurdity  of  its  own  language, 
thereby  offering  a  progressive  reading. 

Not  all  artists  of  the  1980s  working  with  issues  of  representation 
were  so  optimistic.  Juan  Downey's  postcolonial  work  Shifters  (1984) 
addresses  the  problems  of  translation.  Images  of  various  tourist 
attractions  and  tour  guides  in  both  Western  and  non-Western  settings 
are  combined  with  images  of  fashion  runways,  dubbed  films,  and 
personal  interviews  with  artists.  Text  in  the  form  of  subtitles  appears 
sporadically  in  unexpected  places.  As  viewers  move  from  tour  to  tour, 
some  tours  repeated  in  different  languages,  and  read  English  subtitles 
that  don't  seem  to  match  the  images,  they  become  aware  of  the  limita- 
tions of  language.    Shifters  employs  linguistic  and  semiotic  analyses  to 
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probe  philosophical  questions  of  translation  between  languages,  such  as: 
who  is  the  translation  for?  what  does  the  translator  do?  But  Shifters  also 
addresses  the  problems  of  communication  between  cultures  in  con- 
temporary society  via  speech,  text,  visual  imagery,  and  technology.  The 
most  important  question  Downey  raises  for  the  viewer  is  located  in  the 
familiar  languages,  the  languages  we  first  learned — how  do  we  make 
meaning  out  of  our  own  cultural  icons  and  symbolic  systems? 

An  exploration  of  how  identity  is  interpolated  through  language 
is  a  major  component  in  Tony  Cokes  and  Don  Trammel's  Fade  to  Black 
(1990).  Among  the  videos  dense  materials  are  images  and  credits  from 
Hollywood  cinema  that  presuppose  a  notion  of  "blackness";  titles  of 
early  twentieth-century  feature  films  that  explicitly  claim  to  depict 
black  people;  rap  music;  excerpts  from  speeches  by  Malcolm  X  and 
Jesse  Jackson;  and  anecdotes  of  racial  conflict.  While  spectatorship  and 
visual  representation  are  key  issues  in  this  work,  the  predominance  of 
text  signals  the  role  of  language  in  the  inscription  of  race.  Cokes  and 
Trammel  subtly  convey  how  concepts  of  blackness  are  ever-present, 
although  largely  unacknowledged,  through  layers  of  racist  epitaphs 
denoted  for  the  viewer  as  jokes.  These  are  combined  with  a  continu- 
ous list  of  white  supremacist  films  predating  and  surpassing  D.W. 
Griffith's  Birth  of  a  Nation  and  clips  of  Elvis  in  the  film  Jaillwuse  Rock. 
When  considered  along  with  the  descriptions  of  black  identity  by 
important  black  leaders  and  rap  artists,  Fade  to  Black  exposes  the  idea  of 
a  "black"  identity  as  a  construction  manipulated  by  all  sides. 

In  terms  of  text,  the  common  denominator  among  Conceptual 
video  art  productions,  feminist,  and  oppositional  video  practices  is  the 
interaction  with  the  viewer  and  the  questioning  of  how  individuals  and 
societies  understand  themselves  and  others.  Although  they  differ  in 
their  assumptions  of  the  viewer's  accessibility  in  relation  to  the  content 
or  the  form,  all  these  practices  offer  viewers  information  perceived  to 
be  hidden  or  unknown.  Such  work  also  challenges  viewers  to  consid- 
er their  place  in  relation  to  what  they  see,  which  encourages  them  to 
contemplate  society's  normalized  precepts  of  language.  Recent 
struggles  in  video  representation  attempt  to  destabilize  the  dominant 
ideologies  of  racial,  sexual,  and  gender  differences.  They  overtly 
manipulate  language  and  must  negotiate  the  bombardment  of 
image/text  juxtapositions  in  everyday  life  to  achieve  this  goal.  In 
innumerable  implementations,  the  use  of  text  to  present  and  represent 
language  in  video  art  remains  a  strategic  device. 
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Works  in  the  Exhibition* 


Dimensions  are  in  inches; 
height  precedes  width 
precedes  depth. 

Vito  Acconci  (b.  1940) 
Open  Book,  1974 
Videotape,  color,  sound: 
10  minutes 

Distributed  by  Electronic  Arts 
Intermix.  New  York 

Carl  Andre  (b.  1935) 
Flags /An  Opera  torTliree 
Voices/To  de  Kooning/ 
Pollock  /Gorky,  1964 
Five  sheets  of  typed  carbon  on 
paper.  S  3/8  x  10  7/8  (each) 
Collection  of  Emily  Fisher 
Landau 

Richard  Artschwager 

(b.  1923) 

Diderot's  Last  Resort.  1992 

Formica  on  wood,  54  1/2  x 

54  x  43 

Collection  of  Emily  Fisher 

Landau 

John  Baldessari  (b.  1931) 
What  This  Painting  Aims  To  Do, 
1967-68 

Acrylic  and  oil  on  canvas. 
67  3/4x56  1/2 
Collection  of  Emily  Fisher 
Landau 

Baldessari  Sings  LeWitt,  1(>72 

Videotape,  black-and-white, 

sound;  15  minutes 

I  hstributed  by  Electronic  Arts 

Intermix 

Two  Languages  < Begun.  IVS'J 
I  wo  gelatin  silver  prints  with 
vinyl  paint;  mounted  on  hoard 
and  plastic.  109  X  11^ 
Collection  ot  LiniK   I  ishei 

Landau 

Sadie  Benning  (b  1973) 

'  ,/W  Had  a  Diary,  1'''"' 
Videotape,  black-and-white, 

sound;  '>  minutes 

I  Hstributed  In  Video  1  >ata 
Bank,  (  hu  ago 


Mel  Bochner  (b.  1940) 

/  /  Excerpts 

Pans:   Editions  Sonnabend. 

1971 

Library  Collection. Whitney 

Museum  of  American  Art. 

New  York 

John  Cage  (1912-1992) 
Water  Music,  1952 
Ink  on  paper,  ten  sheets. 
11  x  17  (each);  colophon 
sheet,  9  1/2x6 
Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art.  New  York; 
Purchase,  with  funds 
from  an  anonymous  donor 
82.38a-j 

Tony  Cokes  (b.  1956)  and 
Don  Trammel  (b.  1951) 
Fade  to  Black,  1  991  I 
Videotape,  color,  sound; 
32  minutes 

Distributed  by  Electronic  Arts 
Intermix,  New  York 

Peter  d'Agostino  (b.  1945) 
DOUBLE  YOl    (and 
X,Y,Z),  1981-86 

Videotape,  color,  sound; 
IS  minutes 

Distributed  by  Electronic  Arts 
Intermix.  New  York 

Juan  Downey  (1940-1993) 
Shifters,  1W4 
Videotape,  color,  sound; 

2S  minutes 

Distributed  by  Electronic  Arts 

Intermix 

Felix  Gonzalez-Torres 

(b.  1957) 

[  'untied  (Love  Lettet  from  the 
Wat  Front),  1988 
C-print  jigsaw  puzzle  and 
plastic  bag,  7  7/8  x  9  7/8 
C  olki  tion  ot  I  mil}  Fisher 
I  andau 


Untitled  i Implosion).  1991 
Color  serigraph.  40  x  31 1 
Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  New  York; 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the 
John  I.H.  Baur  Purchase  Fund, 
the  Grace  Belt  Endowed 
Purchase  Fund,  and  the 
Wilfred  P.  and  Rose  J.  Cohen 
Purchase  Fund 
91.61 

Dan  Graham  (b.  1 942) 
End  Moments 

New  York:  Dan  Graham,  1969 
Library  Collection,  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York 

Gary  Hill  (b.  1951) 

117/)'  Do  Things  Get  in  a 

Muddle  (Come  on  Petunia), 

1984 

Videotape,  color,  sound; 

33  minutes 

Distributed  by  Electronic  Arts 

Intermix 

Jenny  Holzer  (b.  1950) 

(  'ne.x  Sign  ~1.  selections  from 
The  Survival  Series,  1983 
Spectrocolor  machine  with 
moving  graphics,  31 I  1/2  x 
116  1/2  x  11  5/8 
Whitnej   Museum  ot 
American  Art.  New  York; 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the 
1  ouis  and  Bessie  Adler 
Foundation,  Inc.,  Seymour  M. 
Klein,  President   84.8a-c 

Selection  from  (  udei  a  Rack 
series,  c.  1986 
Granite,  17  1   2  \  36  \  16 
Collection  of  I  mih    I  ishei 

1  andau 


Selection  from  The  Living 

Series,  1989 

Granite,  17  x  36  \  IS 

( lollection  of  1  mil)  1  isher 

1  andau 


',s  of  May  5,  1995 
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Neiljenney  (b.  1945) 
Paint  and  Painted,  1970 

Oil  on  canvas,  48  3/4  x 

73  1/2 

Collection  of  Emily  Fisher 

Landau 

Jasper  Johns  (b.  1930) 
Rmon,  1963-66 
Color  lithograph:  sheet, 
40  l/8x2S  1    X;  image, 
38  1/4x24  1/2 
Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  New  York;  Gift 
of  Mrs.Volney  F.  Righter 
66.110 

Black  and  1 1  lute  Numerals; 
Figures  from  0  to  9,  1968 
Portfolio  often  lithographs: 
sheet,  37  x  30  (each) 
Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  New  York;  Gift 
of  Robert  Simons  85.46.1-10 

Racing  Thoughts,  1983 
Encaustic  and  collage  on 
canvas,  48  x  75  1/8 
Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  New  York; 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the 
Burroughs  Wellcome  Purchase 
Fund,  Leo  Castelli,  the 
Wilfred  P.  and  Rose  J.  Cohen 
Purchase  Fund,  the  Julia  B. 
Engel  Purchase  Fund,  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  of  the  United  States 
Purchase  Fund,  The  Sondra 
and  Charles  Gilman.Jr. 
Foundation,  Inc.,  S.  Sidney 
Kahn,The  Lauder 
Foundation,  Leonard  and 
Evelyn  Lauder  Fund,  the  Sara 
Roby  Foundation,  and  the 
Painting  and  Sculpture 
Committee   84.6 


Joseph  Kosuth  (b.  1945) 
/  ive  1 1  brds  in  ( iieeu  .Won, 

1965 

Neon  tubing,  7x71  5/8  x 

2  1/4 

Whitney  Museum  ot 

American  Art,  New  York; 

Purchase,  with  funds  from 

Leonard  A.  lander    93.42a-C 

Tilled  Art  as  Idea  as  "Sell," 

1967 

Photostat,  48  x  48 

Collection  of  Emily  Fisher 

Landau 

Barbara  Kruger  (b.  1945) 
Heart  (Do  1  have  to  give  up  me 
to  be  loved  by  you?),  1988 
Photographic  silkscreen  on 
vinyl,  1113/4x1113/4 
Collection  of  Emily  Fisher 
Landau 

Untitled  (Pledge),  1988 
Photographic  silkscreen  on 
vinyl,  124  x  80 
Collection  of  Emily  Fisher 
Landau 

Lannis  Gallery 

Non-Anthropomorphic  Art  by 

FourYoung  Artists,  exhibition 

catalogue 

New  York:  Lannis  Gallery, 

1  967 

Library  Collection,  Whitney 

Museum  of  American  Art, 

New  York 

Annette  Lemieux  (b.  1957) 

Where  Am  I  1988 

Latex  on  canvas,  120  x  34  x  4 

Collection  of  Emily  Fisher 

Landau 

Barry  LeVa  (b.  1941) 
Continuous  and  Related 
Activities;  Discontinued  by  tin- 
Act  of  Dropping,  1967 
Felt  and  glass,  dimensions 
variable 

Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  New  York; 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the 
Painting  and  Sculpture 
Committee    90.8a-b 


Installation  Study  fot     \iif 

Rectangular  Span  . .  Accumulated 
Vision:  Boundaries  Designated 
(Configurations  Indicated),  n.d. 

Ink  and  graphite  on  construe 
tion  paper  and  tracing  paper, 

42x62  1/2 
Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  New  York; 
Purchase,  with  funds  from 
The  List  Purchase  Fund 
77.71 

Sol  LeWitt  (b.  1928) 

A  six-inch  ( 1 5  cm)  grid  covering 
each  of  the  four  black  walls. 
White  lines  to  points  on  the 
grids.  1st  wall:  24  lines  from  the 
center;  2nd  wall:  12  lines  from 
the  midpoint  of  each  of  the  sides; 
3rd  wall:  12  lines  from  each  cor- 
ner; 4th  wall:  24  lines  from  the 
center,  12  lines  from  the  midpoint 
of  each  of  the  sides,  12  lines  from 
each  corner,  1976 
Crayon  and  graphite  on  four 
walls,  dimensions  variable 
Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  New  York; 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the 
Gilman  Foundation,  Inc. 
78.1.1-4 

Glenn  Ligon  (b.  1960) 

(  'ntitled  (I  am  an  invisible  man), 
1992 

Soft-ground  etching,  aquatint, 
spit-bite  etching,  and  lift- 
ground  etching:  sheet,  25  1/8 
x  17  7/16;  plate,  23  7    16  x  IS 
13/16 

Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  New  York; 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the 
Neysa  McMein  Purchase 
Award  and  the  Grace  Belt 
Endowed  Purchase  Fund 
93.35.3 
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( 'muled  (I  am  an  invisible  man. 
No),  1992 

Soft-ground  etching,  aquatint, 
spit-bite  etching,  and  lift- 
ground  etching:  sheet,  25  1/8 
x  17  7/16;  plate,  23  1/2  x 
15  7/8 

Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  New  York; 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the 
Neysa  McMein  Purchase 
Award  and  the  Grace  Belt 
Endowed  Purchase  Fund 
93.35.4 

Runaways,  1993 

Portfolio  of  ten  lithographs, 

20  x  16  (each) 

Collection  of  Emily  Fisher 

Landau 

Bruce  Mellett  (b  1959) 
Liberty's  Equality,  1995 
Acrylic  on  canvas,  60  x  80 
Collection  of  Emily  Fisher 
Landau 

Bruce  Nauman  (b.  1941) 
Second  Poem  Piece,  1969; 
reconstructed  1992 
Steel,  1/2x60  1/8x60  1/8 
Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  New  York;  Gift 
of  Ileana  Sonnabend    92.103 

Brian  O'Doherty,  ed. 

Aspen  Magazine,  1,  nos.  5-6 
(Fall- Winter  1967) 
Library  Collection,  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York 

Richard  Prince  (b.  1945) 

Untitled,  1986 

Ink  and  graphite  on  paper, 

four  parts,  7  1/4  x 

111/2  (each) 

Collection  of  Emily  Fisher 

Landau 

Tim  Rollins  (b  1955) 
+  KOS 

Whiteness  of  the  Whale  II,  1991 

Acrylic  and  paper  on  linen, 

90  x  68 

(  !olle<  non  of  Emily  Fisher 

Landau 


Martha  Rosier  (b.  1943) 
Tlie  Bowery  in  two  inadequate 
descriptive  systems  ,  1974-75 
Forty-five  gelatin  silver  prints 
on  twenty-four  backing 
boards:  backing  board, 
11  13/16x23  5/8  (each) 
Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  New  York; 
Purchase,  with  funds 
from  John  L.  Steffens 
93.4.1-24a-b 

Semiotics  of  the  Kitchen,  1975 
Videotape,  black-and-white, 
sound;  6  minutes 
Distributed  by  Electronic  Arts 
Intermix 

If  it's  too  bad  to  be  true,  it  could 

be  DISINFORMATION, 

1985 

Videotape,  color,  sound; 

16  minutes 

Distributed  by  Electronic  Arts 

Intermix 

Allen  Ruppersberg 

(b.  1944) 

The  Gift  and  the  Inheritance 

(The  World  Within  the  Word), 

1989 

Graphite  on  paper  and  shelf, 

21  1/2x27 

Collection  of  Emily  Fisher 

Landau 

Edward  Ruscha  (b.  1937) 
Gasoline  Stations,  1962 
(reprinted  in  1989) 
Portfolio  often  gelatin  silver 
prints,  19  1/2x23  (each) 
Collection  of  Emily  Fisher 
Landau 

Securing  the  Last  Letter 

("Boss"),  1964 

Oil  on  canvas,  59  x  55 

Collection  of  Emily  Fisher 

Landau 

Twentysix  Gasoline  Stations 
Alhambra,  California: 

Cunningham  Press,  1969 
Library  Collection,  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York 


Plenty  Big  Hotel  Room 

(Painting  for  the  American 

Indian),  1985 

Oil  on  canvas,  84  x  60 

Collection  of  Emily  Fisher 

Landau 

Drugs,  Hardware,  Barber,  Video, 

1987 

Acrylic  on  canvas,  72  x  72 

Collection  of  Emily  Fisher 

Landau 

Richard  Serra  (b.  1939)  and 
Carlota  Fay  Schoolman 

Television  Delivers  People,  1973 
Videotape,  color,  silent; 
6  minutes 

Distributed  by  Video  Data 
Bank,  Chicago 

Seth  Siegelaub,  ed. 

March  1-31,  1969 

New  York:   Seth  Siegelaub, 

1969 

Library  Collection,  Whitney 

Museum  of  American  Art, 

New  York 

Phillips  M.  Simkin,  ed. 

Long  Beach  Island,  New  Jersey, 
July  11-31,  1969 
Phillips  M.  Simkin,  I960 
Library  Collection,  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York 

Jason  Simon  (b.  1961) 

Production  Notes:  Fast  Food  for 

Thought,  1986 

Videotape,  color,  sound; 

28  minutes 

Distributed  by  Video  Data 

Bank,  Chicago 

Lorna  Simpson  (b.  1960) 

Outline,  1990 

Two  gelatin-silver  prints  and 

plastic  plaques,  48  3/4  x 

84  (overall) 

Collection  of  Emily  Fisher 

Landau 
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Robert  Smithson 

(1938-1973) 

Non-site  (Palisades — Edgewater, 

N.J.),  1968 

Painted  aluminum,  enamel, 

and  stone,  56  x  26  x  36,  plus 

map  and  description  of  site 

Whitney  Museum  of 

American  Art.  New  York; 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the 

Howard  and  Jean  Lipman 

Foundation.  Inc.   (>9.6a-b 

Lawrence  Weiner  (b.  1942) 
Carl  Andre,  Robert  Barry, 
Douglas  Huebler,  Joseph  Kosuth, 
Sol  LeWitt,  Robert  Morris, 
Lawrence  Weiner 
New  York: 

Siegelaub/Wendler,  1968 
Library  Collection,  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York 

Statements 

New  York:  Louis  Kellner 

Foundation/Seth  Siegelaub, 

1968 

Library  Collection,  Whitney 

Museum  of  American  Art, 

New  York 

Here,  There,  &  Everywhere,  1989 
Wall  installation,  dimensions 
variable 

Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  New  York; 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the 
Contemporary  Painting  and 
Sculpture  Committee   94.136 


David  Wojnarowicz 
(1954    1992) 
Untitled,  1992 

Gelatin  silver  print  with  seri- 
graph  mounted  on  paper- 
board:  sheet,  39  9/16  \ 
26  7/8;  image,  38  1    I  x 
25  7/8 

Whitney  Museum  oJ 
American  Art,  New  York; 
Purchase,  with  funds  from 
The  Sondra  and  Charles 
(.llni.iii.Jr.  Foundation,  the 
Robert  Mapplethorpe 
Foundation,  Inc.,  and  the 
Richard  and  Dorothy 
Rodgers  Fund   92.74 

Steve  Wolfe  (b.  1955) 

(  'untied  (New  Directions), 

1991-92 

Oil,  ink,  modeling  paste  on 

paper,  96  x  156  (overall) 

Collection  of  Emily  Fisher 

Landau 

Christopher  Wool  (b.  1955) 

Untitled,  1990 

Alkyd  enamel  on  aluminum, 

108  x  72 

Whitney  Museum  of 

American  Art,  New  York; 

Purchase,  with  funds 

from  the  Painting  and 

Sculpture  Committee    91.2 


Pat  Ward  Williams  (b.  1948) 

Accused /Blowtorch  /Padlock, 

1986 

Wood,  tar  paper,  gelatin  silver 

prints,  fdm  positive,  paper, 

pastel,  and  metal,  59  1/2  x 

107x4  1/2  (overall) 

Whitney  Museum  of 

American  Art,  New  York; 

Purchase,  with  funds 

from  The  Audrey  &  Sydney 

Irmas  Charitable  Foundation 

93.64 


Photograph  credits: 

Geoffrey  Clements:  cover,  5.  7,  13,  16, 
21;  Mariu  Sturken/Courtes\  1  \1  26; 
Ellen  Page  Wilson:   23 
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